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THE PRESIDENT’S SPEECH 


| N his Armistice Day address President 
Coolidge replied to what he evidently 
regards as a campaign of criticism di- 
rected against America and American 
policies. Whether or not we agree with 
the timeliness or the content of the Presi- 
dent’s speech, all will agree that it 
possesses the virtue of frankness. 

Replying to the charge of American 
selfishness in the war, the President re- 
viewed the financial losses of the United 
States and declared that the financial 
outlay of this country will prove to be 
greater than that of any other nation. 
“Whatever may be thought or said of us, 
we know and every informed person 
should know that we reaped no selfish 
benefit from the war. No citizen of the 
United States needs to make any apology 
to anybody anywhere for not having done 
our duty in defense of the cause of world 
liberty.” Characterizing the American 
attitude to Europe as one of “patience, 
consideration, restraint and assistance,’’* 
the President insisted that the United 
States had acknowledged and tried to 
meet its duties to Europe and suggested 
that international duties were not all on 
one side, but in reality mutual. In re- 
viewing American assistance to Europe 
he said: 

“We have accepted settlement of obliga- 
tions, not in accordance with what was due, 
but in accordance with the merciful principle 
of what our debtors could pay. We have 
given of our counsel when asked, and of our 
resources for constructive purposes, but we 
have carefully refrained from all interven- 
tion which was unsought or which we be- 
lieved would be ineffective, and we have not 


wished to contribute to the support of arma- 
ments. Whatever assistance we may have 


‘Italics are ours. 


given to finishing the war, we feel free from 
any responsibility for beginning it. We do 
not wish to finance preparation for a future 
war. 

“. . . We went to the rescue of friend and 
foe alike in Europe on the grounds of human- 
ity. Later our experts joined with their ex- 
perts in making a temporary adjustment of 
German reparations and securing the evacu- 
ation of the Ruhr. Our people lent $110,- 
000,000 to Germany to put that plan into 
immediate effect. Since 1924 Germany has 
paid on reparations about $1,300,000,000, and 
our people have lent to National, State and 
municipal governments and to corporations in 
Germany a little over $1,100,000,000. It could 
not be claimed that this money is the entire 
source from which reparations have been 
directly paid, but it must have been a large 
factor in rendering Germany able to pay. We 
also lent large sums to the governments and 
corporations in other countries to aid in their 
financial rehabilitation. 

“T have several times stated that such ought 
to be our policy. But there is little reason 
for sending capital abroad while rates for 
money in London and Paris are at four or 
five per cent, while ours are much higher. 
England is placing very considerable loans 
abroad; France has had large credits abroad, 
some of which have been called home. Both 
are making very large outlays for military 


purposes.” 

Describing American policy as one of 
“nreparation, limitation and renuncia- 
tion’”* President Coolidge lauded the Kel- 
logg Pact for the renunciation of war as 
“the most effective instrument for peace 
that was ever devised” and at the same 
time stressed the inadequacy of the 
naval defenses of the United States. 
While insisting upon the importance of a 
larger American navy “for preserving 
order and peace in the world,” the Presi- 
dent declared, “‘We have most urgently 
and to some degree successfully advocated 


*Italics are ours. 
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the principle of the limitation of arma- 
ments.” In justification of the proposed 
expansion of the United States Navy 
President Coolidge said: 


“We have not only a long coast line, distant 
outlying possessions, a foreign commerce un- 
surpassed in importance, and foreign invest- 
ments unsurpassed in amount, the number of 
our people and value of our treasure to be 
protected, but we are also bound by inter- 
national treaty to defend the Panama Canal. 

“Having few fueling stations, we require 
ships of large tonnage, and having scarcely 
any merchant vessels capable of mounting five 
or six inch guns, it is obvious that, based on 
needs, we are entitled to a larger number of 
warships than a nation having these advan- 
tages.” 


The only way that the President’s 
speech can be interpreted is as a reply to 
what has been called a “whispering cam- 
paign” against the United States. There 
is little doubt that there has been much 
petty and misinformed criticism of the 
United States on the part both of Euro- 
peans and certain groups of Americans 
and it is not difficult to respond sympa- 
thetically to the President’s plea that “if 
they would give a little more attention to 
our history and judge us a little more 
closely by our own record, and especially 
find out in what directions we believe our 
real interests to lie, much which they now 
appear to find obscure would be quite 
apparent.” 


However, both the tone and the manner 
of Mr. Coolidge’s speech might lead these 
critics to plead for the same kind of 
understanding in the President’s attitude 
toward Europe. The questionable note 
sounded by the President when, for ex- 
ample, he assumes that it is American 
generosity that impels American bankers 
to lend money to Europe at a good rate 
of interest and his justification of an 
increase in the American navy on the 
grounds of the maintenance of world 
peace is not likely to enable European 
or other peoples to understand us better. 
Europeans have been quick to charge that 
the President’s speech was somewhat out 
of line with that of Secretary Kellogg 
on the treaty for the renunciation of war 
which was delivered on the same day. 
It remains to be seen whether the Presi- 
dent’s speech clears the air or confuses 
still further those who are seeking a 
sympathetic understanding of American 
policy. L. W. J. 


Bratianu in Eclipse 
UMANIA, on the tenth anniversary 
of the Armistice, has entered upon 

what may easily prove to be an epoch- 
making domestic struggle. The present 


crisis was precipitated by the Council of 
Regents when it complied with the de- 
mand of the Nationalist Peasant party to 
turn the so-called Liberals out-of office 
before they could carry out their plan to 
hold magnificent celebrations in com- 
memoration of the transfer of Transyl- 
vania from Hungary to Rumania. The 
Bratianu Government, charged with gross 
corruption and mismanagement of na- 
tional affairs, has been replaced by a 
Peasant government under Juliu Maniu. 
Elections, scheduled for mid-December, 
will be hard-fought, for the wealthy 
Liberal party is prepared to spare no 
expense for the sake of regaining its lost 
leadership. The new Premier, on the 
other hand, has staked his success on a 
program of drastic punishment of cor- 
ruption. The press has already been 
freed from the former rigid censorship. 
Premier Maniu announces that he will do 
away with unfair discrimination against 
foreign capital, reduce customs tariffs, 
establish equality between Rumanian 
citizens in the eyes of the law, and that 
the forthcoming elections will really be 
free. If he succeeds, with an inexper- 
ienced cabinet, in fulfilling all these 
promises the events of the past week-end 
will have constituted a revolution indeed, 
meriting all the spontaneous illuminations 
and flower-throwing that his accession to 
power called forth in the capital and the 
provinces. E. P. M. 


Book Notes 


De VUExécution Internationale 
Arbitrales, by Paul Brachet. 
et Cie., 1928. 

A careful analysis of the extent to which for- 


eign commercial arbitral awards are applied by 
the courts. 


des Sentences 
Paris, Rousseau 


Denkwiirdigkeiten des Marschalls Izzet Pascha. 
Leipzig, K. F. Koehler, 1927. (Translated into 
German by Karl Klinghardt.) 


The contribution of a famous Turkish army 
officer to the vexed question of war-guilt. 


Speeches on Zionism, by the Earl of Balfour. 
London, Arrowsmith, 1928. 
A collection of felicitous remarks made on 
ceremonial occasions by a non-Jew who claims 
to be “one of the oldest British Zionists.” 


Das Volkerrechtliche Mandat und seine Anwend- 
ung auf Paldistina, by Dr. Manka Spiegel. 
Vienna, Leuschner & Lubensky, 1927. 


A scholarly discussion of the conflict between 
the Balfour Declaration and the League Coven- 
ant, or between the objectives of Zionism and the 
requirements of the mandate system. 


Studies in International Law and Relations, by 
A. P. Higgins, Cambridge University Press, 
1928. 

A number of controversial subjects are ably 
and suggestively discussed. 
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